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ORIGINAL TALES. 


EARLY LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 
BY J. INMAN. | 


4 } 
“When first the youthful bosom knows j 


| ove’s flame, it wanders never! | 
Deep in the heart the passion glows,— | 


We love and love for ever.” —Old song improved. i 


} 
Epwarp Crossy was the son of an English gentleman, | 
who was himself a younger son of a noble family, and | 
held a command of some importance in the Eastern Indies. | 
Edward was an only child, and his father was a man of edu- | 
cation and understanding, and a widower; there is nothing | 
very surprising, therefore, in the fact, that when the boy had | 
attained his seventh year he was sent to be educated in Eng- | 
land, under the care of a maternal uncle. He was now nine- | 
teen, and rather handsome; somewhat dark in complexion, 


pleted, and the very evening which I had selected for the ex- shoot grouse ; how they met, and meeting looked, and look- 
ercise of that supernatural power by which all writers are | ing blushed, and blushing sighed, and sighing loved ; but all 
|enabled to accompany unseen their heroes, was the last of his|| this to relate would be too troublesome, and besides has no 
|abiding at Silverhaye; on the morrow he was to depart for || thing on earth to do with my story. It is sufficient that all 
; London, there to pass a week before sailing for India. || the old women of the village said they were made for each 
| About a quarter before nine, then, (for I like to be particu- || other, (or would have said so if they had thought about it,) 
lar,) on the evening of the seventeenth of June, 1790, did) and that now they met by appointment to take a tender and 
Edward Crosby make his exit, but very quietly, from his un- | heart-rending farewell 

cle’s mansion, attended only by his favourite pointer dog, and|| “ Edward,” murmured a soft subduing voice, “have you 
followed, though utterly ignorant of that fact, by me, the| come at last? How I have wished and waited for you!” 
writer of this narrative; my readers will be kind enough to | In a moment his arm was round the maiden’s slender 
receive this information without skepticism or inquiry, for 1} waist, and they were seated beside each other on the sofa. 
do not feel disposed at present to divulge the secret of my in-|) As he spoke her classical little head fell upon his shoulder, 
visibility. It was a lovely moonlight night; and if his mind | 2nd the small white hand that clung so fondly to his, trem- 


had not been too completely engrossed by one object to allow || bled in its clasp. 


of any observation of the unpretending natural beauties that| 





but with very white teeth, and hair like the finest brown silk, || were lavished around him, he would no doubt, like me, have} 
but far more glossy. 
his personal appearance, it was that he was a little too short, |] through which he was so hastily passing. His uncle’s dwelling 
and slightly inclined to be corpulent. As to his character, || was the principal mansion of Silverhaye, and the first which met 
that was rather more difficult of description : he was of a san- || the stranger upon entering that beautiful village ; at the other 
guine temperament; at least so one of his uncle’s friends as- || ¢xtremity was the parish church, a gothic building of unusual 
sured me, (a great philosopher and profound physiologist, ) but || Size, in the form of a cross, with a noble square tower, con 

I could never distinctly understand what he meant by the ex- | taining a complete peal of exquisitely toned bells; between 
pression. Edward was undoubtedly a boy of very warm feel- || these edifices lay the village ; but my companion, whether 
ings; but then, like most boys of his age, he had but little||tempted by the beauty of the night to extend his solitary | 
knowledge of the nature of those feelings, and was very apt i walk, or desirous to avoid observation, made a detour of the) 
to fancy them extremely different, both in quality and quan- || whole intervening space, and chose to follow the path which | 
tity, from what they actually were. By way of illustration |} accompanied the diminutive but lovely river that skirted the 
of which proposition, | merely mention en passant, that he village on its northern side. An hour's walking brought us 
had already found within himself, at different epochs, an ir-'|to @ low-roofed, ample, and antique-looking building, sur-! 
resistible, unchangeable, and ineradicable predilection for rounded by a grove of magnificent oaks, and guarded from 
each and every of the six professions included in the range jintrusion by a thick-set hedge of the most luxuriant privet 

of his meditations upon the subject of his course of life, to || A light was burning in one room only, at the very extremity 
wit, the army, the navy, law, physic, divinity, and doing \| of the mansion, and an attentive observer might have caught 
nothing. He was very warm-hearted and affectionate, » rd j glimpses of a female form that came at intervals to the 
Wes not headstrong; which last was considered a favor-)popen window, and as oilen withdrew, with slow and linger 

able point in his character. But I see that I shall never |g steps, as if disappointed in its gaze. She was a pretty 
succeed in this delineation by negatives and affirmatives ; | fairy creature of sweet sixteen, extremely small and delicate 
let me, then, call phrenology to my aid; a science which jin person, with bright blue eyes, and flaxen hair descending 
Was not, indeed, in esse at the time of which I am writing; |!" ringlets of living gold upon her ivory neck and shoulders, 
but in which | most religiously believe. I never measured jand a face beaming with sincerity and light-heartedness. Yet 
his organs, for the simple reason that I never dreamed of his | I must confess that she was by no means perfect, for her sta- 
having any; but if I had, I am sure that benevolence would | ture was but four feet ten; and she knew nothing—except a 
have been found large, and also love of approbation ; self-es- little music, a little drawing, and various unnameable accom- 
teem rather full; (Edward had not in his inmost soul a very | plishments in needle-work. Her constant occupation was the 
bad opinion of himself;) combativeness moderatively de- pursuit of pleasure ; her only study how and where she might 
veloped, but destructiveness scarcely perceptible, and firmness find amusement. She was good enough notwithstanding, for 
dreadfully diminutive—here was the weak point in his orga- )she hated nobody, and would not willingly do harm to any- 
nization. How often have I thought within myself, “if the thing; she was docile, affectionate, and credulous ; lively, 
poor boy had but had my firmness, (five inches and seven- good-natured, and indolent. For my own part, | could not 
tenths by the craniometer, ) how much happier he might have |bring myself to think her exactly handsome, but there was 
deen; not but that he was happy enough and good enough, | unquestionably something attractive about her; whether it 
but then he might have been somuch happier! As to the in- | was her youth and freshness, or a want of art, or the playful 
tellectual protuberances, no great fault was to be found with |expression of her fine bright eyes; or whether it was not, 
them; but I need not stop to describe them, for the name that | @fter all, that I and Master Edward had nothing else to do 
| have given to my story is not that of a faculty. but fall in love, and that Helena Minturn was the only being, 

Edward Crosby’s life had been one of pleasantness for the | just at that juncture, within reach, with whom we could have 
last twelve years, for his uncle was rich, easy, and affection- || fallen in love without the imputation of insanity ; most certain 
te; his tutor not too difficult to please, and his occupations jit is, that I could not look upon her without that involuntary 
pretty much such as he chose to make them. He was not | emotion of kindliness which the presence of beauty is said to be 
given to dissipation, and he had time and money enough to || able always to excite, and that he was enamoured beyond all 
devote to the pursuit of pleasure in his own way. It must/ comptitation or comparison. I have said that Edward was a 
be acknowledged that his desires were not immoderate ; so handsome boy ; indeed, from the description already given of 
long as he had liberty to wander about the country, seeking i his mind and person, it will not appear surprising that He- 
out silent and lonely places, where he might indulge in the |/ena’s little heart beat responsively to the tumultuous throb- 
vague and aimless reveries that are exceedingly apt to infest | bings of his own ; or, in plainer English, that she was as far 
the imaginations of susceptible boys, who have nothing to! gone as he in /a belle passion ; more especially when it is con- 
drag them back from the world of ideality to the world of sidered that he was the only idle, gentlemanlike, and roman- 
tic personage in that most matter-of-fact and worldly neigh- 
Since the secret must be told, however, if his wanderings for bourhood ; and that unless for him, it was utterly impossible 
the last six months had been closely looked into, I am not} that the young lady could be supposed to tolerate the idea of 
Prepared to say that a more distinct and limited form had not ||* 82s4tion without a most grievous impeachment of her taste 
Within that period been given to his day-dreams. | and discrimination. 

Be that fact as it may, a change of some nature was now| I might, if I thought proper, detain, if not amuse, my rea- 
sbout to intervene, for a few days after Edward had attained || ders with a long and perhaps very interesting history of the 
> nineteenth year a letter from his father had recalled him | origin of their acquaintance and their passion ; how she was) 

Bombay. The preparations for his departure were com-'! walking in the grove; how he was shooting, or trying to 











‘set, he had no longings for less excusable one ays 


{ 














If there was a fault to be found with | noticed with admiration the softened loveliness of the scene || 


“ Oh! that my father were here,” exclaimed he, “ that he 
| might gaze upon thee while | revealed to him the secret of our 
j|bosoms! Could he refuse his consent to that union which 
would constitute our happiness, and meet the pleading glance 
of those dear dovelike eyes? 1 know the plans that he has 


| formed for me, of wealth and splendor; but what are they if 


purchased with the heart's repose? He would wed me to 
the daughter of his friend, and she is the envied mistress of 
thousands; but thou, in thy beautiful humility and thy 
unostentatious charins art dearer to my soul than all the 
riches of that hated India to which | am banished from thy 
presence.” 

“ What dreadful meaning lies in your words? Has your 
father then selected !— Dees he intend to bestow your hand 
upon another ?” 

“ Calm your fears; such is indeed his desire; but he is 
kind and reasonable, and when | disclose to him the truth 
he will not oppose my wishes. But even should he, I will 
never be another's ; my constant heart can know no change.” 

But | do not perceive any particularly excellent and con- 
vineing reasos why I should betray more of the secrets of 
that lust nw 


sensibilities and the least experience, can easily conceive the 


ung; any lady or gentleman of reasonabl, acute 
remainder of the dialogue, and for such as have not those fa- 
cilities | need only observe, that it was composed of materials 
exactly similar to the portion which I have allowed myself to 
give ; I have given merely to show 
what exquisite nonsense men and women can utter when love 


(and which, by the way 


has stolen away their brains, and think it the perfection of 
all earthly eloquence and wisdom ;) there were consolations, 
sighs, protestations, vows, and kisses, and at the last, the try 
ing moment of “ farewell,” no lack of tears. I can afford no 
further information, but that at about one o'clock in the morn 
ing of the eighteenth of June, 1790, I (still invisible) accom 
panied master Edward Crosby to his uncle's mansion for the 
last time, And now, with per- 
mission, | intend to take leave of this sorrow-stricken pair 
of lovers for some eighteen years, which may be supposed 
to have been passed by them, just as my readers may think 
In the mean time I have another scene 


and saw him safe in bed 


proper to mmagine. 
to introduce. 

It was a bright and bracing morning of December, in the 
year of grace 1808; the ground was enveloped in a thick 
mantle of snow, and a sharp wind was blowing piercingly, 
so that notwithstanding the brilliant glare of sunshine that 
gleamed and was reflected dazzingly upon the white and glit- 
tering surface, no man of sense and reasonable delicacy of 
feeling could have hesitated for a moment to give preference 
to the in-door comforts of a snug back-room and a sea-coal 
fire, over all the pleasures that the most felicitous and luxu- 
riant imagination could discover in a ride or ramble. The 
scene of which my readers are now to be spectators was pre- 
cisely such as they, or at least I, would have selected for a 
locality ; it was a comfortable parlour in a small but cheerful 
dwelling ; a glorious fire was blazing royally in the polished 
grate, and before it on a soft and downy rug, reposed the 
graceful form of a fire-loving Angola cat of unequalled 
beauty ; x werk-table occupied the centre of the apartment 


| at which sete @ smiling rosy matron who bore her four and 


thirty years as though they were but five and twenty; her 
plump and confortable fingers were engaged in knitting ; be- 
side her was a youthful Hebe, just budding into her teens, 
too palpably 0 fac-simile of her companion, except in years 
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and size, to be maistahen for any other than - daughter ; ; 
curly headed boy of some eight years’ growth was zealously 
engaged in building card cestles on the tioor, and from acra 
dle in one corner might be heard the soft and placid breath- 
ing of an infant. One only ornament adorned the mantel- 
piece ; it was the portrait of a gentleman in 
perhaps forty, with a round good-natured face, black eyes, 
and smiling mouth, the very beau ideal of a respectable and 
contented English country clergyman ; upon the opposite wall 
was suspended a slight sketch in water colors of a youth of 
fifteen, who might be guessed without a yankee’s gift, to be 
the son of that other portrait’s original. 

The lady into whose presence we have thus unceremoni- 


canonicals, 


ously entered, was conversing with her companion, and, as tt 
seemed, their discourse was of former days 

“ Our passion,” said the matron, “ was indeed a childish 
freak. little 
thoughtless girl, and Edward was an idle boy oppressed with 


| was but past your age, a foolish, ignorant, 


want of occupation, and knowing as little of himself as even | 


or fancied he loved me, and I was enamoured 


I. He loved, 


to distraction hearty laugh in thinking over 


I often have a 
our parting scene 

“ Was it very tender, 

‘ Oh, very ; we sighed and vowed and wept 


mother 

I sometimes 
most foolish thing 
I bel that 


committing the 
but fuct 


wonder how we escaped 


on earth—a secret marriage ; the is, ieve 


we were too innocent and simple to think of such 
* How old was he, mother?” 
But nineteen, and | was three years younger ; 
our passion was desperate enough for 
thought that 
this, 


ht, had it been predicted to us 


but child 


ish as We were, any 


W ho 


would have hed an end like 


thing. would have such a beginning 


or rather, What would we 


have thoug 


The conversation was at this moment interrupted by the 


entrance of the reverend original of the portrait that adorned 


the mantel-piece ; his great coat and overshoes were whit 


with snow, and his ears and nose deeply purpled with the 


cold. His kind-hearted and aflectionate helpmate hastened 
to disencumber hiin of his outward integuments, his daug! 

ter brought a pair of slippers, and the architectural urchin 
lugged, with a mighty exertion of strength, a huge arm-chair 


betore the blazing fire; and when all these attentions to his 
comfort had been paid, and his reverence was satisfactorily 
established, he pr duced a p wkage from his poc ket, and threw 
it on the table with the benevolent look of @ man who ha 
taken trouble to provide tor the pleasur e of others, 
pains are sure to be rewarded—at least with thanks 

There, Helen,” said he, “ there 


papers for you; and now, Charlotte, 


and whiose 
is a famous bundle of 
my daughter, bring me 

has made me thirsty.’ 
to to 
Helena Minturn, 
st 


a glass of cider ; my walk to the village 

The rosy - heeked la 
wishes, and our old acquaintance 
deed it although ew hat 


glancing hastily over one of the papers, placed it with a s 


sie ran minister her father’s 


for she in- 


was, aor increased in ature, after 


vile 
of peculiar meaning in her husband’s hands, and pointed to 
a paragraph, the sight of which appeared to amuse him 
equally. It was this 

“ Married at Chingalore, on the twelfth of September last 
K.C.B 


Sir Edward Crosby, to the amiable Lady Dorothy 


Harrup, widow of the late David Harrup, Esq. of Calcutta; | 


the distinguished bridegroom receives by this marriage an 
accession to his already splendid fortune, of nearly half a 
million of rupees. It is confidently reported, that the nephew 
of the bride is shortiy to lead to the hymeneal altar, the fair 


and accomplished daughter of Sir Edward by his former lady.” 





MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF APRIL, 

IN NEW-YORK 
showers and sun- 
shine, melting glances and chilling frowns. Miss April, we 
all know, is a pale, timid, weak-nerved, coquettish sort of a 


This is the season of smiles and tears, 


fair one, who weeps and laughs by turns, without rhyme or 





reason ; and is, not unfrequeutly, to be caught smiling through 
her tears. Eve 
lously converted into verdant leaves and brght-ti 


‘ry pearly drop she sheds, however, is miracu- 
od flowers, 





to decorate her blushing sister, who follows close at her heels 
or, as some nameless bard of antiquity has expressed the same 
beautilul idea, 

“April showers produce May flowers.’ 
April, like al! her sister months, is distinguished by several 
characteristic peculiarities. Her very entrance on the stage 
is attended by one extraordinary circumstance, for which phi- 


of | 


-— EE 
a | paying reverence, like a good christian, to any of the canon-|! 
lized fraternity, she makes her first courtesy to a far more nu- 


| merous class of mere every-day mortals. 
|her earliest respects, like her predecessor March, to some par- 
jticular saint; or, like her immediate successor, May, to two! 
saints ; or, like the russet-robed November, to all-saints, Miss 
| April, most irreverently and eccentrically, lavishes her first 


, | 
smiles (or tears, as the case may be) on fools alone ! and they || 


are all fools who believe her smiles sincere. For even this 
timid girl, “can smile, and smile, and murder while 


gentle, 
having the address to induce a premature change 


she smiles,” 


of apparel, which, at this season, too often injures the health, | 


and sometimes destroys life. 

To be serious, however, the absurd custom, which almost 
universally prevails, of attempting to make our friends ap- 
pear ridiculous on the first day of April, has, we believe, 
never yet been satisfactorily accounted for, notwithstanding 
eculation it has excited among the learned. To 
mist in which this momentous 


‘all the 3} 
throw a ray of light on the 
‘subject is enveloped, some writers have gravely referred us t 
the | Esther 


un 


the fourth verse of the tenth chapt r ot 


book of 
(thers, again, have directed us to Lemprier’s | 
! proper name Sumstultu 


ler the 
to the 


ichionary, 


may be found in the six 


Addi 


tended that a clew 
thirty 


mystery 


hundred and sixth number of son’s Spectator 


For our own part we agree with neither, being satisfied that 
the following supposition possesses at least as much plausi 
hilies - = sa —_— par Ww roet 
lity and reason as any other we have y¢ ecn © forge 
the ithor, and quote from memory 

It is well known that the year formerly began (as to some 
purposes and in some respects ) 01 the tw nty-hith of March, 


now commonly called the annunciation ; and it is equally cer- 





tain that the commencement of a new ¢ , at whatever time 
it urred, was always esteemed and celebrated as a hi 

festival in every age, and almost every country, by the ancient 
Romans as well as the modern christians ihe great iesti 
vals of the Romans, however, were usually attended with an 
octave ; that is, they continued eight days, of which the first 
and last were the principals, Hence it follows, that the first 
day of April, being the octave of the twenty-filth of March, 
was the close or ending of that feast; and, consequently, a 


day of extraordinary mirth and festiv 
the lower orders, who are apt sometimes to pervert and make 
a bad use of institutions which might have been originally 
very laudable in the 

At the ril, 
several ce ligious sects, is devoted to more solemn ! rational 


feast of the 


mselves 
Ap 


however, the first day of 





present time, 


being the 


pass 


purposes than playing the fool, it 


over” with the jews, and “Good Friday with the chris 
tians’’—the last day but one of the fast called lent, which 
precedes the festival of Easter. The latter word is derived 
from Faste a goddess of the Saxons, in honour of whom 
sacrifices were offered about this time of the year 


Nor is April, with all her volatility and fickleness of dispo 


sition, altogether regardless of saints. The fourth day is in 


scribed to Ambrose, archbishop of Milan: a man emi 
nent for his zeal in the cause of christianity, for his learning 
und for the noble severity with which he censured 1 





rected the emperor Theodosius, who had barbarously ordered 


several innocent persons to be put to death at Thessalonica 


He is said to have composed the celebrated thanksgiving 
ode, so often chanted catholic countries on occasions of 
public rejoicing, called “ Te Deum.” The twenty-third d 


of this month is sacred to George, one of the seven champ 
of Christendom, and the tatelar saint of England; a knicht 
errant, who was celebrated for many marvellous feats of chi 
one of which was his desperate combat with a dread 
les, like 
like to 
gla 
tae 


The dragon, 


valry, 
ful, fiery, flying dragon, covered with impenetrable se 
the Nile 


have met with his match, ar 


unter Ger 
ight have said, as Ex 
at Waterk 

in all his life 


monsters of the In this enc 


Mu 








modern champion did of Buonaparte 
‘never came so near getting beaten’”’ 
not to speak ITE VE rently, was a deuce of a fellov 
saint had a hard tug to overcome him. But fixed him at 


last, and pinned him to the earth with his spear, as ; 


and the 
hy one 
who doubts the truth of the story may be convinced, if he is 
lucky 
which is a striking and correct representation of the combat 
with the death of the dragon, “ twen 
ty-fifth is ascribed to another saint, of a les 
literary character. 

This month is distinguished also by several important his 
torical events, a few of which shall be n The first} 
meeting of congress under the federal constitution took place’! 
on the first day of April, 1789. The celebrated doctor's mob, 


enough to obtain a little coin, called a sovereign, on 


drawn from life.’ he 


uilitant but more 





ventioned. 


losophers have vainly endeavoured to account ; for, instead of || as it was called, in which three persons lost their lives, occurred’) vou may be sure you will never live to grow old 


Instead of paying | 


; and a third class have pre- |} 


ity, particularly among 


among | 








———————— 
in this city on the thirteenth of April, 1788. Shakspeare 
was borne on the sixteenth, and died on the twenty-third ; 
Franklin died on the seventeenth; the battle of Lexington 
|took place on the nineteenth; and the revolutionary war, of 
| which that battle was the commencement, terminated on the 


|| same day, eight years afterwards, when Washington issued a 


proclamation, declaring a cessation of hostilities. 
On the twentieth of this month the sun enters that sign of 
the zodiac which astronomers term Taurus 


j The golden-horned bull, which so gallantly bore 
| The lovely Europa to Crete’s happy shore 

| This lady they call Europa, i 
sonage than the daughter of a king—a princess of Phoenicia ; 


seems, Was no less a per 


| and so ve ry beautiful, that, among numerous other admirers 
Jupiter himself (who, in many respects, resembled Charles: 
the second of England) became enamoured of her; and, like 
some modern lovers, determined on an ¢ lopement, or rather 
hduction. 


visable to assume the form of some 


an a For this purpose, he thought it would be ad 


animal, which, without 


exciung her su pi ons, would be capable of conveying hus 
intended prize to a great distance from her father’s cour 
The Iden-fleeced ram had been inunolated on the aitar of 


Mars, and Europa was perhaps too timid to travel on } 


LOT SE 





back. The lover, therefore, finally hit upon an entire new 
character, and succeeded in carrying her off in the form of 
a beautiful milk-white ruminating animal of that species t 
wl the ancient Egyptians paid divine honors: a class, t 
ithe females of which we are now indebted for Goshen but 
iter, ( heshire cheese, milk pune h, and vaccination 
| The ancients cert tinly had sume strange whims, thoug! 
ur colleges wont permit a boy to become a scholar without 
vem. But there is no accounting for tastes, so with this 
ge remark we will take leave of mythology for the present 
The entrance of “bright Phebus” into this sign of the 
mdiac, though not the nominal, is the actual commencement 
f sp g agreeably to the language of the inimitable Thon 


son, in his de scription of the vernal season. Afte r allud ng 








the fickleness of the weather during the month of M 
and the early part of Ay ril, he thus proceeds : 
Atlast from A s rolls t ount in 
And the bright B receives him Phe mo 
rhe = ansive atmos paere is cramp'd with cold 
but, full of life an vifying s 
Lifts the br aht « vet sublime, and spreads t 
Flee and w o’er all surrounding heaver 
Forth fly the tepid airs ; and, unconfined 
Unbinding earth, the moving softne strays 
lov the trpatient hi ind In p e1ves 
Relenting nature, and his lusty ste« 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used | g 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost 
There, unrefusing to the harnessed yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil. 
April in the city of New-York, however, differs, materially 
from the same month in any other part of the world. Here 


one half of the population are busily employed in making 
preparations to abandon their present domicils, and seek for 
and ha “others that they know not of;" 
while the books, 
their bills for the current quarter's rent, 
and bank stock 


iniquitous 


peace ppimes in 


rest are posting their and making out 
dreaming of land 
Many whe 
ot 
t of present privileges, or an inability to fulfill thei 
still anxiously, 


tenements 


lord’s warrants, sheriff's sales, 


are c velled to remove by an increase rent, a 


curtailm 


contracts, ¢ 











are and perhaps unsuccessfully 
or 
The 


those unfortunates (sometimes accompat 


wives and daughters o! 
tied by the 


seeking for new 





hus 
himself) travel through the streets from “ blushing morn | 
* prying into all the domestic mysteries of tl 


to let.” 


dewy eve, 


neighbors, whose houses happen to be “ 

















We have said that the very entré of April is attended wit 
some extraordinary circumstances; what then shall we s 
of her exit ?—as respects the good citizens of Gothan 

1 isy matron and her d ghters ply 
With peev fretfulness their annual task 
vedsteads, tumbled in the yar 
VV e hot ab ions drive their tenants ont, 
And take the r lives for reut The mirrors nex 
nd all] the tures, wit i their Gusty frames 
ae wal Is, to grace the fi r 
hickly strewed with broken glasses ri 
, te of rockery, t lands, aud ul 
\ ll the nameless umber, conjured 
0 lar, pantry, and the rest 
. * . * * * * * 
lis ex} on the curtain soon 
W rise upon a bu oisy seene 
{ perhey j shen erst disp 
\\ ery fau t once removed 
REC NEVER GROWING OI 
Keep always in the sun in summer, and ali winter in We 


h 
wet ; never go to bed at night, and sleep all day ; fret at ev" 
th ung that comes across you; eat your meat cold, and dnua 


meddle in every body’s busin and 
, 
' 


38, 


{nothing but whiske y 
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akspeare THE FINE ARTS. |faithiully copied by an able hand. ‘The Murillo now ex-|| The above example is descriptive of the cadences with 
ty-third ; ee | hibited by Mr. Macgavin, is as noble in subject as it is|/ which Handel usually concludes his songs. We have new 
exington EXHIBITION AT THE ARCADE BATHS. sublime in conception and masterly in com position. r he || shown that the shake is to be found in “ Rejoice greatly, but 
y war, of We have published a description of Mr. Dunlap’s _— upper part of the sky appears to have been re-painted owing | we have only mentioned a single instance, when in fact it 
ed on the : > P ~ k he L Jul : 1830.” and our! to some injury, but the body of the picture is sound, and the || will be very difficult to select sixteen bars of that song with- 
1 issued a picture of the “ottack om the Louvns, July , *T || heads incomparably fine. The countenance of the virgin, ||out meeting one. But as the writer, Musmus, insists upon 


it that the shake is “an evidence of bad taste,” “ out of place 
in refined and exalted music,” had he not better bring forth 
a new edition of Handel, and thus immortalize himself by 
| correcting that writer's vulgarities ? Suppose he commence 


’ the arti swork. We will now proceed t : 
qpinten of Go enti end Tis — eters | whose eyes are lifted towards a choir of cherubim, glows 
notice the very valuable collection of paintings by the old/! | . , os . . 
hich with the a ti silicided st with an expression almost divine. The other figures are 
mas w » above mentione orica ~0si- ae Sar : : ‘ 
ponies ‘ dees a aaa oe - os Zs de Bath wae only inferior as they are subordinate in character. When 
tion, forms the ape = = aa , . " = . —- | we see, as we are informed we soon shall, the fine collec- 
. “ fa ri Pp ruly||.. , _ : . 
Mr. Macgavin phe. - cnet = reed phy _ tion made by Richard Mead, Esq. in Spain, and which, 
1 » F ; ens . : : 
original specimens 0 ‘ the tallan, , os ) tie A a i though rejected by the old Academy, will be exhibited in 
schools than have yet been poccented to the pulme cs ‘vew-) Clinton hall, after the annual exhibition of the National 
York, except, perhaps, by Mr. Abrams. We say perhaps ; 


at sign of 


with the allegro penseroso, and give us “Sweet bird’’* di- 
vested of the shake: such an improvement might meet with 


SS & per > “me 
others of the same sort to keep it countenance ; for instance, 


‘heenicia ; 





, Academy, we may perhaps look upona Murillo equal to this) we once were fortunate enough, at Boston, to inspect a 
admirers, because although Mr. Abrams displayed, and under very fa- eee ; ~— i : a “vate * = 
1 Charl , a ’ - ..,| Adoration of the Shepherds; heretofore we have never seen | printed copy of Haydn's chorus from the Creation, “ The 
aries vorable circumstances, wore originals by oid masters, he did d : : | : < . e ’ ; 
and, lik : . eae one that can compare with it. praise of God,” in which the words were altered thus, instead 
end, Ek not show us one of the higher or historical order, of such > ae . ras : oa 
r rathe , “2 of “ The praise of God and of the second day,” some worthy 
or rather merit as at least tour of Mr. Macgavin’s. In landscape he : ~~ opt — 
ld be ad : ; : " ON THE PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC. gentleman had inserted “ The praise of God and of his only 
edie tes had a decided advantage in possessing the Ruysedaal. We : 
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will mention in detail some of the best of this truly excellent 
collection. 

No. 1. A cattle piece, by Rosa de Tivoli. We know 
of but one other production by this master in the country, and 
of none superior to this. 

No. 5. Lady and Trumpeter delivering a letter, by Ter- 
borgch. The high finish, true drawing, and beautiful drapery, 
must recommend it to every eye. The heads are very fine 

No. 6. The Magi offering gifts to the Infant Savior, by 
Rubens. 
great master; whether it wasever painted by himon a larger 


This is one of the noblest compositions of that 


It is rich in coloring, and the dis- 
position of the lights and groups evince a masterly knowledge 


scale we do not recollect. 


and the true feeling of genius. 


No. 9. Is intrue Flemish style, but well painted and pos- 
sessing humor. 

No. 11. A very valuable small landscape. 

No. 13. Game piece, by B. de Brie. Whether original 


or not, this picture will recompense the spectator for a long 
and minute attention. The drawing is good, the coloring 
admirable, and the whole skilfully composed. 

No. 14. Called in the catalogue, “ Portraits of Isabella 
and Columbus,” and attributed to Velasquez. It is far su 
perior to that shown as a Velasquez by Mr. Abrams. The 
heads are both fine, but that of the man is of the very first 
order. If we could feel assured that it was a portrait of Co- 
jumbus, it would add much to its value; but merely as a) 
picture, it will delight every person of taste. 

No. 16. Christ bound. Said to be by Guido. 
piece, whoever was the master. 

No. 17. Flowers. These subjects are not generally in- 
teresting; yet we must be pleased to see that well imitated 
on canvass which delights us in nature. The perfume is 
wanted with flowers, as the roar of mighty waters is looked 
for from the cataract of Niagara. 

No. 22. Last Supper, by Guido. This was probably in 
tended as an altar piece. ‘The head of the Savior is beautiful 
and sublime in the expression. Every part of the picture is 
full of the grace of Guido, and he was the painter most 
favored by the graces. ‘This is to be studied, and the young 
artist will be well rewarded for the closest examination. 

No. 26. Landscape, by Salvator Rosa. In the collection 
of Mr. Abrams, now in England, and before referred to, the 
landscapes were the best, and yet the Claude was a copy. 
Not so in Mr. Macgavin’s exhibition ; historical painting 
with him takes the lead, but No. 26 may vie with any thing 
of the same style. It has the peculiar charm of the very 
powerful master to whom it is ascribed. 

No. 31. The Poultry Yard is a delightful piece. 

_ No. 32. Portrait, by Rembrandt, said to be of himself. 
This is a fair specimen of the manner of one of the greatest 
painters. 


A noble 


His style is well known from engravings, and by 
‘his undoubted original the untravelled American may judge 
of his unrivalled excellence. 

No. 38. Is better than any landscape of Mr. Abrams, 
the Ruysedaal excepted. Let the spectator mark the true 
making out of the objects in the foreground, (even the 
herbage ) and the noble disdain of false show which has made 
the artist throw a mantle of shadow over the whole, and keep 
&s in nature his light for the sky. 

No. 38. St. Peter. Every one will acknowledge the ex- 
cellence of this piece. ) 

No. 46. Is the Adoration of the Shepherds, by Murillo. }; 
We are apt to associate with the name of this artist scenes || 
of low life, similar to that exhibited at the old alms-house last | 
year, under the patronage of the directors of the Ameri- | 
fan Academy. ‘Though the subject was disgusting, the , 
*kill shown by the painter was admirable, and nature was 


We consider it to be one of the duties of the press to guard 
the interests of music, rapidly progressing as that delightful 
In fulfilling 


science evidently is in the city of New-York 
this task, just and unbiassed criticism of artists and compo- 
sitions, and an exposure of the erroneous opinions printed by 
If this 
censorship be deemed essential in Europe, where precedent 
is common, and the rules of musical criticism are distinctly 


superficial critics upon the subject, are indispensable. 


laid down by undoubted authorities, it is clear that watchful- 
ness is more essential on the part of the press in America, 
in the absence of those precedents and those tested critics 
We consider that 
Shakspeare, Milton, and other giants of English literature, 
are the property of Americans by inheritance—that such 
Byron, Scott, and Moore 
to England, but to the English language; and this prin 


who preside over good taste elsewhere. 


men as belong not exchusively 
ciple is also extended to those musicians who have estab 
lished a glorious school of music in England, inferior to 
none. We allude, in thus strongly expressing ourselves, to 
the sacred music of the protestant church, from the time of 
King Henry the Eighth to the present moment. If then we 
claim among numerous composers a Purcell and a Handel, 
and rejoice in their writings, it is surely but reasonable that 
we should endeavour to secure for the performance of their 
works the same advantages which are bestowed upon them 
in England; and we cannot too forcibly impress upon our 


readers that a close adherence to the rules laid down by Ue 
‘great artists who are in possession of the orchestras and organ 
lofts of that country, is the surest mode of arriving at perfec 
Acting on the above principles, we have now 
to offer a few remarks on some opinions which we have lately 
read touching the performance of sacred music, and which 
opinions appear to have a tendency to mislead us from the path 


tion in this. 


of good taste. The following specimen is from a critique on 
the late oratorio at St. Paul’s, and signed Muswus 

“ Madame Brichta sang Handel’s ‘ Rejoice greatly.’ Her 
style was that of Handel, save only that evidence of bad 
taste, a shake, the comimon-place appeal to the galleries of a 
theatre, but one out of place in the more exalted and refined 
music of the church and oratorio!” 

The writer goes on to doubt the existence of the shake in 
Cianchettini’s bravura, but excuses himself from a decided 
opinion because the music is not before him, and therefore he 
is not quite sure whether the fair vocalist or the composer has 
committed this horrible faur pas. Now it is somewhat 
strange that Muswus did not contemplate the possible exis- 
tence of a trifling mistake on his own part; but if he will do 
us the favor to peruse any decent edition of Handel’s works, 
in the absence of the full score of the Messiah, say Corfe’s 
or Clarke's edition, he will there find shakes enough to 
give him an ague in his present state of mind; and we must 
add to his distress by acquainting him that without the said 
shake there exists no possibility of bringing the song, “ Re- 


joice greatly,” to any thing like a decent or effective conclu 


sion. We subjoin the following cadence of the song in ques- 


tion, which we think will prove conclusive to any moderately 
informed musician as to the necessity of using this embellish- 
ment, supported by the fact that Handel so wrote it 


‘ilhminaiinamiiti 


King com - eth - 
i 


| 





son ;”’ and we believe that a similar judicious alteration is to be 
net with in an edition of Handel's chorusses published here 
rhe improvement we allude to is in a chorus from Judas 
the compiler has 
for Judea, 
The 
shake is an ornament in which no mediocrity is endurable— 
but when 
clear and distinct, it is the most chaste and appropriate em- 


Maceabeus, “ Hail Judea, happy land ;” 


there most patriotically interpolated “Columbia” 


thus recording forever evidence of this country’s felicity 
it ought to be perfect, or ought not to be used 


bellishment for English sacred music, and although in dra- 
atic, and especially Italian music, it may be more easily 
dispensed with, yet in the church and at oratorios it is indis- 
pensable. We make this assertion with the more confidence 
because Muswus quotes the oratorios in London, and pro- 
fesses to be acquainted with the performance of sacred music 
in England ; we therefore can call to his particular attention 
the following great examples of vocalists who have raised 
an imperishable name by their mode of executing sacred 
music 

Bartleman, whose majesty of style and splendid musical 
oratory, have justly caused him to be esteemed the best 
representative of Handel, used the shake in almost every 
Henry Philipps follows 
These two gentlemen, in chastity of style and as examples 
for bass singers, are placed in the foremost rank. The 
late Mr. Harrison has handed down the same embellish- 
ment to Vaughan, Braham, and W. Knyvett, who all use 
it. Mara and Billington transmitted it to Salinon, Stevens, 
and Paton. And these distinguished vocalists continually de- 
jlight the most fastidious assemblages of persons at the an- 
|clent concerts, the oratorios, and the musical festivals held in 


cadence, close!) his example 


places of worship, by a display of this libelled embellish- 
inent 
At those great senunaries for musicians, St. Paul’s cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, and in all the cathe- 
dral churches in England the shake is taught, and used 
|as an appropriate ornament for the church service. It 
||may be heard under the superintendence of an Attwood, a 
Greatorex, a Crotch, a Clarke, and a Camidge—in antheims of 
thenksgivings, and in those of mourning for the deed. On 
| the death of George the Third, Kent’s anthem of “ Hear my 
prayer,” was sung in the course of the funeral service, the duet 
and solos by Masters Marshall and Gear.* We were not pri 
sent, but we perused the papers of the day, which spoke of 
their pathos and skill. At the oratorios at the patent thea- 
tres of the same season, this anthem was sung by the same 
boys, in consequence of the effect produced by them at the 
king’s funeral, and we then had the satisfaction of hearing 
‘them: their shake, we beg leave to add, was not the least 
prominent part of the performance. At the funeral of the 
great American artist, Benjamin West, at St. Paui’s cathe- 
dral, the anthem “ Lord let me know mine end,” by Green, 
was sung; and in the beautiful duet the shake of both the 
choristers pealed through that gigantic building with extra 
ordinary effect. 
We could e ilarg 
have said more than sufficient, we think, to prove to Museus 
that he has made an assertion somewhat too hastily, and 


on this subject ad infinitum; but we 


| that the charge of bad taste with which he has (perhaps 


unconsciously) assailed the very first vocal authorities in the 
world, is not with justice to be preferred against Madame 
Brichta, who has only followed in their footsteps, as we con 
ceive correctly, and with good tast: B. 


* The song, “ Sweet bir 
purpose of introducing the shake in all its varicty 


is written apparently for the express 
, and is & compo 


|| sition now seldom heard excepting at oratot ios 


* Mr. Gear, of whom mention is made above as chorister of the 
Chapel Roya! and St. Paul's cathedral, at present holds the situation 


of organist at Grace church, in this city 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


|pointments. There was one there who | thought realized the 
‘dreams of my waking fancy, but she was “ mortgaged,” as 
|I overheard one young fellow say to another. 

“ For how much ?” asked he. 

“ Her intended is worth two hundred thousand dollars 


| yet she always pleases, and nobody can exactly tell why. She 
is, in short, a mysterious woman; and if she were old and 
| ugly enough, and the days of witchcraft had not gone by, 
| would be in great danger of the ordeal 
But the mystery of all this is, that, by some unaccountable 
Mesens. Ev1tors—I was delighted with the letter ina late management, she has reconciled in her own person the most} replied the other. 
number of the Mirror from your fair correspondent Portia—for | singular incongruities. With all these accomplishments,|)| “Upon my word,” thought I, “the young lady is mortgaged 
fair she must be, and sprightly and sensible ehe is, 1am sure. It! with all this refinement and grace, and elegant female know- |for a good round sum.” 
isa just reprebension of those who involve the beauteous belles ledge, she possesses the power, and what is still more extraor-|| ‘Thus end all my hopes, unless—unless the fair Portia wil] 
of our city in one general censure of extravagance and dissi- dinary, the will to be useful! Nay, what is yet more won-/ condescend to unveil the glories of her face to my contempla- 
pation. AsI am under some apprehension she rather glances derful, though she is sought for and admired abroad, she can} tion. If she refuses, it isa gone case. I have no other re- 
at me in several parts of her letter, | fee! called on, as a man of | actually bear to stay at home. | have sometimes known her) fuge but to go to Paris, and study good eating ; or stay at home 
honor, to defend myself from these implied charges ; and 1} to spend an evening in some little employment of an elegant) and rail at the extravagance of the sex till I am fifty years 
do so with the more readiness, because I can see with half an | spinster, when she had half a dozen invitations to pass it) old, and then marry the greatest belle about town. Your obe- 
eye that your charming correspondent is one of those young | abroad ; and have been astounded to see her, at the request) dient servant, Aprian MeLMorn. 
ladies in whose favour I always make exceptions, in ridi- | of some one of the domestic circle, lay aside her needle—ay, | 
culing or reprehending the follies and foibles of fashionable | her needle! and play and sing an Italian air with almost the/| 
life. skill and expression of the signorina. She is never idle at| GextLemen—Few things have lately occurred more un 
The fair Portia, if she considers a moment, will at once re- | home ; and it is my firm belief, that if the beggars and paupers/' pleasant to my feelings, and more contrary to my opinions of 
cognise in my strictures an entire devoticn to the sex, It is// of the city only exercised half her industry and economy, || propriety, than several strictures in your recent numbers upon 
because I consider them as among the most charming ingre- |! there would be little use for charitable societies. And all this!) whiskers, mustachivs, ladies’ dresses, and the various modes 
dients in the composition of society ; as the fair ministering she does voluntarily ; for—and here | advise the young gen | and fashions which, as we advance in civilization, are be- 
angels of human bliss, without whose agency man can no| “emen of the city, “ who spend half-a-crown out of sixpence| coming prevalentin this community. Your remarks are un- 


Letters from Correspondents. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 


more be happy than he could exist and have a being. It 
is because I regret to see so many young women, born for 
better, more important objects, flinging themselves away on 
the foaming billows of fashionable dissipation, who might, 
and would become the delight of the domestic fireside, as well 
as the charm and the life of the social circle and the sprightly 
ball. 

It is not that | would have them live always in the chim- 
ney-corner, and devote themselves entirely to the homely ac- 
quirements of domestic life, any more than I wish them to 


sacrifice their hours, their health, their in-born delicacy, their | 


usefulnese, and their happiness to the unceasing pursuit of, 
pleasure, dress, and dissipation. There is a happy, a beau- 
tiful medium between these two extremes, becoming a young 
woman of fashion; and which every one belonging to that 
class of society may easily attain. Instead of dealing in ge- 
neralities, | will attempt the sketch of such a being as I have 
often imagined ; nay, as I have seen and studied, as the mas-| 
ter-piece of nature and art combined. The original still ex-| 


. * s . . . ‘se . i} 
ists, the delight of the social circle, the ornament of fashiona- 


ble life, whenever, as she sometimes does, she gives an even- 
ing to the world, in return for the civilities of that society in| 
which she moves. | 

This young lady is rather refined than fashionable, that is, 
as fashion is at present—a mere aping of a certain style of 
dress, a certain style of walking, and a certain style of doing 
every thing; which, | must be permitted to say, is neither! 


becoming nor graceful. She will neither adopt an extrava-| 


4 
gant, disproportioned hat or sleeve, nor shorten her gar- | 


ments, nor walk as if she had lost the use of her limbs, be- 
cause it is the fashion ; and yet, somehow or other, she is al- | 
ways sufficiently in the fashion not to appear unfashionable. 
She neither mistakes pertness for wit or noisy mirth for good 
humor and vivacity. She is neither a wit nor a blue stock- 
ing, still less is she ignorant and without accomplishments. 
In conversation you will discover, by accident as it were, that 
her mind is well stored with all the materials of polite know- 
lege; and be perfectly convinced that if she had the in- 
clination she possesses the power not oniy to shine, but to be 
actually witty, if not severe. She dances well, yet is content 
sometimes to sit still and look on at a party, without appear- 
ing as if she was at a funeral ; nor have | ever seen her main- 
tain possession of the floor, to the exclusion of others, with 
the heroic determination of an amazon ; or sit down before 
the dance was concluded, leaving others to dance by them- 
selves. She never dances witha plate of eatables in her hand ; 
or attempts to talk with her mouth full of ice-cream or pickled 
oysters. | never saw her waliz or dance the gallopade, to the 
best of my recollection. 

She plays and sings with a taste, a skill, and a touching 
expression that | have hardly ever heard equalled; and in- 
deed excels in all the lady-like acquirements and accomplish-| 
ments, so becoming, nay so essential, to the perfection of a) 
fine woman. But it is her manners—her simple, easy, grace-| 
fal manners, that constitute, to my taste, her greatest charm. | 
It is here that the real lady is exemplified, and not in the mere | 
possession of a few superficial accomplishments, which any 
woman of the most ordinary talent, with the most ordinary 
application, can acquire. ‘There is no bustle or noise about 
her; she receives her company, and does the honors of the 
house, with a sprightly ease, a careless grace, the result of 


|licentious profligacy. 
\ 


|| of showing one’s-self on all occasions. 


' . 
\should certainly have known her. [ was attracted by a group|| mother. 


a day,” to prick up their ears—she is an heiress! An) questionably flagrant outrages upon those rules of courtesy 
heiress—and yet she actually sometimes makes her own!) which ought always to exist among gentlemen. Both pa and 
gowns! Do not my fashionable readers shudder at this, and|)ma are deeply offended at your audacious interference with 
will they not burn your paper for presenting such enormities|| our rights and privileges; and sisters declare they will cut 
to their imitation? The fair Portia may, perhaps, ask me—) your acquaintance. Pray, gentlemen, let me ask what busi- 
and the question is apt—why I have not fallen in love, and!) ness it is of yours if I please to wear whiskers and musta- 
united my fate with this wonderful little girl? The answer||chios? Am I not a freeman? Am 1 not an American citi- 
is at hand. There is in the chapter of consanguinity a bar/izen? Have I not travelled all over the civilized world, and 
to such a procedure. There is not an orthodox parson or)/studied the fashions in Paris and London; and don’t you sup- 
justice of the peace would tie the bands. | pose I know more than you about the proprieties of refined 
I hope the imperfect sketch I have drawn will exemplify} society? Is it for you to hold me up to public ridicule like a 
my ideas of the beau, or rather belle ideal of fashionable life.| criminal, because I wear hair on my upper lip? Take the 
My object in presenting the picture to your readers is to de-! advice of a friend, and confine yourselves to metaphysical 
monstrate the possibility of uniting all the useful acquire-| subjects ; tell stories of broken-hearted young men, and ladies 
|ments of a domestic character with ail the refinements and) sick with the misery of unrequited passion; criticize the 
‘accomplishments of a well-bred woman. Such alone can be play-actors, and review books; but let our mustachios alone, 
justly called fashionable, since glaring splendors, extrava-| or, in spite of the law, expect—you understand me. Things 
gant dress, and loud pretension, only make vulgarity more of- shave arrived at a pretty period, indeed, if the genteel portion 
jfensive, and ignorance more ridiculous. of the young men of this metropolis must ask permission of 
The fair and sensible Portia complains of the indiscriminate || editors of periodicals to make their toilet according to their 
' severity of some of your correspondents ; and justly expresses} own taste. Let me tell you I will dress as I please, and wear 
| her satisfaction, that as yet the morals of the sex of our coun- |) whet I please, in defiance of you ; and, so far from cutting off 
‘try are uncontaminated by vices by which the people from||those impressive emblems of manliness, which you have pre- 
whom they borrow their manners and their dress, are supposed | sumed to condemn, | shall heveafter bestow additional pains 
to be distinguished. Ali this may be true; but she appears | upon their cultivation, and therein follow the example of 
jto forget the inseparable connection between dress, manners, |) Shakspeare, Milton, and other writers, almost as celebrated 
jand morals—between habits of dissipation and habits of|as yourselves. The mustachio is associated with much that 
is tender and beautiful in poetry and painting, and, by the 
All experience verifies the fact, that extravagance in dress, | beard of Mahomet, I will wear mine at the risk of muy life. 


. . . . . | 7 
and expenditures of every kind, inevitably leads to the practice |} “There is no power in the tongue of man 


To move me trom my purpose 

|either, dresses purely to be seen by nobody, or only by the in-|) In conclusion, I wish you distinctly to understand, that 1 
mates of the house. ‘They must be abroad for that purpose. | shall consider any future remarks on the subject of whiskers 
Hence a habit of dissipating time in the streets, and a habit |,as personal, Your quondam frend, Fioutine Bos. 
of living, not for the exercise of duties at home, but for the || 
‘admiration of strangers abroad. No woman can lose her |, 
|taste for domestic life without being the worse for it ; and no| 
| woman can live for admiration alone without losing the dignity | 
of her character and the purity of her soul. She must make! old bachelors to make their complaints to you; now I put my 
sacrifice of both to attain the admiration of fools, coxcombs, ||contidence both in your inclination and abilities to advise 
jand voluptuaries. Those who live only for dress, will, of your friends, and therefore | address you without hesitation. 
course, become extravagant, and those who exist only in the! I wish to know what your correspondent, Adrian Melmoth 
hot-bed of public admiration, must, of necessity, loosen that||meant by speaking so irreverently of us young ladies? Even 
tie which, of all others, is the most important to the charac- 

ter and destiny of woman—the domestic tie—the tie that 


|daring to assert that it was a dangerous thing for a young man 
binds her to herself, her father, mother, or, if she is a wife, to 


f domestic habits to think of entrusting his happiness to any 
of the New-York belles of the present age? Really I am 
her husband, her children, and her home. The fair Portia) surprised that you would countenance such heretical opinions; 
will, I trust, now perceive, that a people who are every day} so far is it from the truth, that I think the greatest risk is on 
losing their domestic habits, and the simplicity of their man-|, the lady's side, in most matrimonial engagements—she has the 
ners, will not be long distinguished for the purity of their! most to fear, for when once her affections are fixed, they re 
morals. firm. *Tis not an idle tale of romance, that when 
I take this opportunity to apprise you, Messrs. Editors, of|| woman loves, it is forerer. She is by nature formed to be 
the failure of my hopes at the last fancy ball. I looked out ||the charm of the domestic circle, and a refined education ca 
for the fair Portia, but I am sure she was not there, for 1| only tend to fit her more eininently for the duties of wife and 
But do not mistake me—I do not pretend to deny 
of peasants, thinking I might find my object ; but, what is| that a false education may destroy all the refinement that 
|very pretty and innocent in a Swiss peasant, appeared quite | naturally exists in the female breast, and render her com 
otherwise in a fine lady, so I marched off towards a pretty| pletely unworthy, and unprepared to perform the propeT du 
|quakeress, who took my fancy wonderfully. But, alas! what) ties of a woman. Indeed most of our fashionable girls have 
was my horror at seeing her whirling about in a waltz with a}, been educated improperly ; either mammas are too ambitious 
| partner whose whiskers would have frightened any woman | in their plans, or the daughters are too pretty, and become 


No woman, or man|} 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GENTLEMEN—It appears to be quite the rage for distressed 
young ladies, under strict parental government, and forlorn 


10 


| 


main 


Jong habits of good breeding, good sense, and good taste||with nerves less weak than the strings of a piano. In short, spoiled before they are scarcely fourteen ; there are many such 
cemlined. She takes no pains, displays no graces to please, |/the whole evening was spent in alternate hopes and disap- |! and far more te be pitied than despised. Still, Messrs. Editors 
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[ think your correspondent might have had soine charity for|| that he should be sent to boarding-school. Ye susceptible 

us, and not condemn the whole sex in toto. | could tell you || mothers and sons, imagine the parting! Jacob was left in the 

of some—bright, radiant girls; so pure in heart, so unatiect- | desolate loneliness of a strange place, with new faces about! 
ed in manners, and withal so deroted in their feelings, that | i him. He went out among the crowd of young urchins 

know not one among you “lords of the creation” worthy to | engaged in their sports, and felt as if his heart would break. 

their love. Tell Mr. Melmoth for me that he need \ This made him wretched for a month, when he began to be 

not go to a fancy ball, nor to any other ball, for a wife, but | interested in the circumstances around him. 

let him look around among the circle of his acquaintances tor| At the age of thirteen, he was ordered to prepare for a 

some pretty modest creature, and |’ll venture to say (unless be public examination. He had intended to appropriate the | 
js rery fastidious) that he will soon become a perfect Bene-| evening previous, to the study of the only page in Luchid | 
dict. Adieu. Your constant reader, Mary Mepptes. | which he did not perfectly understand. He had just opened | 
| the book and commenced, as the line a 6 equals the line ¢ d, Ke. | 
| when his eyes rested accidentally on the blooming iorm and | 

Gextiemen—I have this moment received a package | animated Jovely face of his tutor’s youngest daughter Mary. 

through the post-office, which cost me two dollars and seventy- es had just reached her fourteenth year. A beautiful and| 
five cents, from a gentleman with whom I have only a slight | dangerovs object to sit by the side of a susceptible youth | 
acquaintance, and on matters altogether relating to his own | studying mathematics. It was summer, moonlight, and some 
interests. As many persons residing abroad are guilty occa- || how or other they were left to themselves. j 
sionally of the same liberty, I find the tax upon my purse!) ‘The girl hummed a pleasant air, and Master Jacob drew | 
rather burdensome, and therefore beg you will print this, that!) near the window and forthwith struck into a second. Sus- 
my worthy correspondents in the various parts of the United || ce) tible people are apt to love music. He forgot Euclid till] 
States may take the hint, and pay postage when they trans | it was too late for further study. The next day his exami-| 
mit me large packages exclusively affecting their own aflairs. | ner, as ill luck would have it, opened at the very problem/| 
Some weeks ago a gentleman requested the loan of a manu-|| which he had failed to learn. Jacob became confused—the | 
script poem, written by a departed friend, of which I was very | class tittered ; he was rebuked by the tutor and burst into tears. | 
choice, as it was of great beauty and rarity, Having business at} The school was dismissed. ‘The voices of his companions, 
Baltimore he carried my manuscript with him, and after having | were heard from the broad green meadow which formed their | 
sufficiently amused himself with its contents, forwarded it to| play-ground. The tutor also had disappeared, and Jacob was| 
me by mail, enclosed in a letter of a few brief words of “ gra- || seated gloomy and alone; his aching head bent down upon 
titude” for my politeness, and I paid three dollars to the post-|/ the desk, and his face covered from the light. He was brood- 

man. Please, gentlemen, either give this abominable prac- || ing, poor fellow, over the disgrace he had suffered, and that | 
tice a suitable lashing in your paper, or print my uavarnished |) too in the presence of Mary. 
effusion for the benefit of myself and all similar victims to} « | could have borne,” thought he, “the ungenerous ridicule | 
the carelessness or parsimony of their friends. Your obedient || of the boys, and even the coldness of the master ; but to be dis- 
servant, L. || graced and laughed at before her ! what must she think of me?” | 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


I 


had composed on the subject of Cupid and Psyche, that she 
jsnatched the same from his hands; and, in the course of his 
‘endeavours to recover them, their lips did actually come 
\s0 near to each other as to produce a sudden report, which 
awakened Mademoiselle De L’ Orme, the French instructress 
a maiden lady of nine and forty, who had been reposing in 
an adjoining apartment. Mademoiselle De L’Orme was pe 
trified with horror; Helen was in an amazing passion, and 
poor Jacob was informed that his numerous similar offences 





had exhausted the patience of the trustees, and that he must 
pack up and begone 

Jacob had no sooner completed his twenty-first year than 
he found himself in possession of an independent fortune 
I me would have deemed him a happy man, endowed as he 
|} was with health, education, riches, talents, and an agreeable 
Sut he was so susceptible that his distresses were 
His unfortu 
|nate constitutional weakness displayed itself particularly in 
lan extreme admiration of the diviner sex. The natural 





| person. 
sometimes almost greater than he could bear 


, warmth of his heart led him to frequent indulgence in matri- 


/monial reflections. He acknowledged that bachelorship was 
a lonely, inconvenient, and unsatisfectory state; but unfor 
tunately he could never fix upon a suitable companion, but 
| before the question was popped, the parties agreed, and the 
| preliminaries arranged, her image was absolutely banished 
jfrom his mind by that of some other yet more angelic. If a 
lady did but speak civilly to him, his heart was in a flame 
The lovely Julia had gained his affections, as the phrase is, 
and it was understood that they were to make a match of it, 
| when he accidentally met the enchanting Henrietta on board 
ja stearnboat going up to Albany. He was introduced to her 
jas the boat was passing the state prison. Before they reach- 
jed Yonkers he felt that his peace of mind was deeply involved, 
land he squeezed her hand—declared his passion, and vowed 
jeternal constancy just opposite Anthony's Nose. She hap- 


Remanxs.—We sincerely sympathize with our correspon-| 
dent. No class of individuals is more exposed to similar im-| 
positions than editors. They affect us in various ways. We| 
have to bear the postage of numerous letters, requesting the | 
paper, but without enclosing the amount of the subscription, | 


which, by the way, we never attend to. It also frequently | ality. 


happens that the requisite advance is enclosed, and only halt 


‘Tears flowed again at the thought, and he sobbed aloud, || Peed to be acquainted with his disposition, and respectfully 
when an arm upon his shoulder, and a soft hand upon his, | rejected his addresses. His first impulse was to hang him- 
startled him from his sad meditations. |, self, and he actually walked out to take a last agonizing fare- 

He looked up, and the same face which happened to be at || well of nature and to buy a rope, when he was encountered 
that moment so vivid in his memory, was before him in re- | by two handsome witty profl}gate young men who railed at 
A slight moisture suffused her eyes, and swelled gra-|, women and turned every idea of purity and affection into 
dually into shining drops, which lay there like dew in the || derision. They invited him to a Champagne supper, where 


the postage paid, a subterfuge which the penetrating eyes of | cups of blue flowers. A gleam of rapture thrilled through j) he spent the night in riotous debauchery, and foreswore all 


the post-office clerks invariably detect, and for which we have || his soul. 
tosuffer. In addition to this we are honored with inneme-¢ 


rable literary effusions from distant correspondents, and are 
continually compelled to pay from twelve-and-a-half to fifty | 
cents for some cherished specimen of fancy, not worth so 


womankind forever. 
A month afterwards he married the daughter of a rich 


Now, if any good-for-nothing mischievous reader, feels 
{ Dutch farme, om Long Island, endorsed a note for a friend 


alarm lest I am going to work this up into a romantic story, 
I beg leave to disclaim any such intention. The girl regarded || for twenty thousand dollars and became liable for the amount, 
|him merely as a pretty little boy, whereas she was a young! #nd is at this moment residing in a wretched hovel, strug 





many farthings. For these wrongs we have no redress, but || lady of fourteen. She had observed the acuteness of his feel- | gling from day to day for the means of sustenance, pining 
must go on patiently every day, contributing to the support |ings, and knew the cause of his failure, and had now come | away under the effects of a tender attachment to his wife's 


of the post-office department, with to us a very disagreeable || out of pure pity to soothe him. She was indeed so totally | 
liberality, until our friends will take the trouble to reason a few || unconscious of any other sentiments than those of a sister, that 
moments upon the subject, and discover the great impropriety |! she even kissed his cheek, put back the curls from his fore- || 
of taking such unwarranted liberties with our purse —Eds. | head, and held his hand in hers while she proceeded to con- | 
ees sole hin, in a low sweet voice which was perfect music in | 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. || his ear, and sunk with a delightful feeling into his heart. | 
mniceienentneies — This is certainly a strange world, and, incredible as it may i] 
TOO MUCH SUSCEPTIBILITY. yorum to the wise men thereof, it is my opinion that at that Hl 
Fen entiuhel eumitenia. | particular moment not one of them, howsoever learned and elo- 
“ Soft effluvia, shooting through the brain- quent he might have been, could have calmed Jacob’s troubled 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” thoughts so effectually as did this simple maiden. His tears |) 
Poor Jacob Seymour had too much susceptibility. His || evaporated ; he forgot the master, the rebuke, and the laugh- 
heart wes tenderness itself. It swelled up into his throat on ||ter; and when she bade him get up and go out to play, he 











youngest sister. D 








Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted by 
E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford. vol. v. Svo. pp. G22. Phi 
ladelphia. Carey & Lea. 1531 
Ir would be almost superfluous for us to express appro- 

bation of this work, or of the manner in which its previ- 

ous volumes have been conducted. ‘The encyclopedias bith- 
erto published have been unwieldy in their form, and too often 
intended for individuals already far advanced in scientific 
knowledge. The learned have used them as references, and 


the most trivial occasions. Unbidden tears were forever ris-|| submitted once more with astonishing resignation as she |) SUPerficial readers have soon become either wearied or per 


ing into his eyes ; blushes continually overspread hischeeks ; | 
smiles, which he could not check, would beam out like sun-/ 
shine over his face ; his blood boiled with resentment at any } 


pressed her full lips upon his forehead, and obeyed her as if plexed with their abstruse and technical style. Mr. Lieber 
she had been a queen. | has very judiciously adapted his articles to the comprehension 

J do not care for all the world,” said he, as he walke 4! of the general scholar, without diminishing their value in the 
leyes of the more erudite. 


incident which bore the remotest resemblance to an insult. || own a little lane by agrove of oaks, whose foliage was touched | 
Yet he yearned to love every body and every thing. All the|| with the last rays of the sun; and the balmy evening air |) 
world declared he was a good fellow; but he was entirely | fanned his cheek ; “let my master scold me every day, and H 
too susceptible. 

He betrayed these traits of character even in his earliest || and tell me not to mind it.” 
boyhood. His heart seemed ever full to the brim, and the Now the reader may imagine if Jacob's susceptibility caused |! 
slightest touch shook it to overflowing. What was quite | him such acute sensations both of pain and pleasure, even | i 
vexatious too, the very peculiarity in his constitution, which | before the subtle thoughts, interests, and passions of manhood || 
perpetually led him astray, rendered it almost impossible for || were developed, what inust have been his anguish when he | 
him to bear the consequences. His father was frightened at '| mingled with the reckless and jarring throngs of the world} i 
the sensitiveness of his disposition. His mother loved him |in the more advanced stages of human life ? Ir 





The patrons of the Encyclopwdia will lament the death of 
Dr. Godman, who was to have superintended the zoological 


jj let the whole school laugh, if Mary will only come afterwards || department; but that gentleman himself designated Mr. T 
||G. Bradford as his successor 


We extract the article on Giants, both from its intrinsi 
nterest and as a specimen of the work 

“Giants; a people of extraordinary stature. History 
Nothing 
s more natural, in ages when the past and the future are con 
rected together only by tradition, than that the height of » 


yoth sacred and profane, makes mention of giants 


the more for it ; especially when, after a frown from the former, ,| As he grew older his sensitiveness was not diminished ; he|/tall man should be exaggerated every year after his death 


he would come with his pale cheeks and little blue eyes so full | continued alive to all the varying impressions of surrounding |! | 
of grief, and hide his face in her bosom. || circumstances. 


He left off Latin and Greek because the/or a pigmy 


n the same way, a small person would dwindle into a dwarf 
The effect which is produced by distance of 


At seven he was a delicate, fair-complexioned boy. Soft || master was too cross; he devoted himself assiduously to mu-||time is also produced by distance of place, so that a nation 


golden hair curled around a sweet girlish countenance. ‘The | sic and dancing, and was at length dismissed from the esta- llo 


f tall men, living on a distant shore, would become, in the 


ladies called him a perfect Cupid. At ten he had expanded into || blishment, in consequence of a highly censurable circumstance, || tale of the mariner, a race of giants. Nations and individu 


‘omething more of masculine strength, and mama, after tong|| The authorities were informed that he did one day so teaze la 


“truggles between her duty and feeling, at length consented | Miss Helen Moore, by reading to her some verses which he ‘which deviates from the comnon course of things, imninedi 


Is, in their childhood, love the miraculous; and any event 
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ately becomes a wonder, on which poetry eae ip seizes ; Cheodore Hook. He has not, to be sure, Cooper's colnet 


hence the cyclops and lwstrygons of the ancients, and the|| powers of description, nor Bulwer’s splendid declamation, but i 
ogres of romance. Instances, however, are by no meansj|is far before them in easy graceful trifling, and a sparkling, if) 
wanting, of uncommonly large persons, hardly needing the||not always a pure or deep stream of wit. What a contrast, 

exaggeration of a lively imagination to make them objects of|| for instance, between some of the scenes in Sayings and Do- 

wonder. According to the Jewish traditions, a people existed jings and the heavy attempts at drollery of Alderman Van)| 
before the deluge, of uncommon stature, called the sons of | Beverout, or the gaudy glitter of Pelham! Hook’s talent is}! 
God. And at a much later period, when the Israelites sent|| perhaps rather peculiar than high. He excels in acute if not 
spies into the land of promise, they brought back word that|/deep observation, in a keen sense of the ridiculous, and in|} 
the sons of Anak, in Hebron, were giants, and that they }good-humored satire of the thousand little foibles of which/}| 
themselves appeared like grasshoppers before them. ‘T'he last|| we are all guilty ourselves, yet which we delight so much tol 
of this tribe was Og, king of Bashan, conquered by Moses :| laugh at in others. He has fancy, but not imagination, and 

he had a bedstead nine cubits long and four cubits broad. tn} nothing of the fervent poetical temperament. He never) 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem, a tomb was shown, for a long || shows much romantic feeling, and cannot sentimentalize with|| 
time after, with the inscription, Here lies the giant Og. In} ja good grace. He mingies in the real world, and satirizes)| 
1670, a tooth was said to have been found in this grave weigh-|/ our every-day actions. Drawing his subjectsin this way from) 


ing four and a half pounds. The Jewish commentators make [men him, his stories are seldom extravagant, and his cha-| 
f | 
iF 
} 





Goliath eleven feet high. lracters seem fresh from the stage of real life. Were we! 
“ The giants of Greek mythology are believed, by some, to 
represent the struggle of the elements of nature against the 
gods, that is, against the order of creation. They were said | of our author's peculiar spirit, and are written with less effort. |) 
to have sprung from the blood of Celum, which fell into the|| The characters too in the volumes before us, are not strongly 
lap of Terra (the earth.) Their mother, indignant at the}}enough marked to fix the reader’s attention. At the same| 
banishment of the Titans into Tartarus, excited them to re ||time it is just what its title page calls it, ‘a tale of the middle |! 
volt against Jove. They hurled mountains and forests against | ranks.’ There is nothing inconsistent or extravagant in its || 
Olympus, disdaining the lightnings of Jupiter. An oracle}/incidents ; a marriage of interest, an unfortunate and ruin-|} 
having declared that the gods could not conquer except by the||ous speculation, and a dishonest son-in-law, are no unusual’, 
assistance of a mortal, Minerva called Hercules to their aid.| occurrences, though to be sure. the resuscitation of a cu ilprit | 
He slew Alcyoneus and Porphyrion, the most formidable “ unjustly executed, and the eternal passion which Max-} 
the giants. Apollo and Hercules shot out the eyes of Ephi-|/ well conceives for a young lady whom he happens to me et | 
altes ; Bacchus slew Eurytus with his thyrsus; Hecate andj{once or twice in the street, and who, after the proper al- | 
Vulcan killed Clytius with clubs of hot iron; Neptune hurl-| || lowance of anxiety, turns out to be the daughter of his fa- 
ed a part of the island of Cos on Polybotes ; Minerva buried|| | ther’s best friend, are rather out of the ordinary course of events. 
Enceladus under the island of Sicily, and flayed Pallas, and|| As a whole, however, the tone of this work is easy and natu- |) 
made a shield of his skin. The remainder perished by the H ral, its style unpretending, and its story highly interesting 
hands of other deities, by the thunderbolts of Jupiter or the/} sr aovets : 

» mee ‘2 || Marshall’s View of London, condensed and arranged in a brief and 
arrows of Hercules. This fable, perhaps, indicates voleanic | accurate manner, giving a de scription of the public build 
eruptions, for which the Phlegrean fields, where the chief, eet top reve pe pm n yeh eee po bap seen bm By woh 
scene of this struggle is placed, and where the wo principal || don, its extent and locality, population, climate, é&c. illustrate 
giants were born, were remarkable. Cos and Sicily, which! | with six views. Peabody New-York. 183 
figure in this fable, are also voleanic. Ovid has desc ribed || 
the war of the giants in the beginning of his Metamorphoses. || title, and then imagine the work which is to be introduced to 

* Strabo tells of the skeleton of Anteus, found in Mauri j his attention. Would he not expect something in folio, whic hi} 
tania, sixty cubits long. [liny speaks of a skeleton forty-six jhe has to place upon his knees and grasp with both hands ? I} 
cubits long, laid bare by an earthquake in Crete. In the|| The “ View of London” happens to be a very different affair 
battle between Marius and the Teutones, at Aqua Sextia, |} tt is emphatically a humbug, consisting of four leaves, on 
the king of the latter, Theutobochus, is represented as a gi- ll whic h are one page of letter press and three of plates. The | 
In 1613, his skeleton was pretended to have been fou ind} latter have been exhibited at the windows of print-shops any 
We are informed by this (as Pedro in 

‘most extensive and tremendous”’ vo- 


° . , ? 

called upon to make a choice, we should decidedly prefer Say- Ht 
. . YY ' 

ings and Doings to the present production. They have more}; 





Let any reader take a long breath and go through the above 


ant. 
in Upper Burgundy. A brick tomb was discovered, thirty | time these fifty years 

feet long, twelve feet broad, and eight feet high, on which was || Cinderella would say, ) ‘ 
the inscription Theutobochus rer. According to tradition, a ‘lume, that “at Crockford’s celebrated gambling-house, the ij 
skeleton was in the grave, twenty-five and a half feet long, ||net profits for one season were one hundred and fifty thou- 

ten across the shoulders, and five fect through, from the breast |j sand pounds. A million of money is said to have changed |} 
bone to the back bone. The thigh bones were four feet long. | | he unds in one night.” Our quotations should be longer, only 
The bones, the story says, were finally carried to England | there is nothing else to quote. We regret to see our little} 
and it is not known what became of them. We have a Peabody getting into such bad practices. The book 
Thus Dalechamp pre-|!should have been termed pictures for children, price one penny ; 
|| and we suspect even then that principles of economy would 


} 
i} 
| 


accounts in the sixteenth century. 
tended to have found a skeleton eighteen feet in length: 
lix Plater, one of nineteen feet, near Lucerne ; and Licetus, || have prevailed, in many instances, over parental affection. 


one in Sicily, thirty feet in length. But it has long been|! — 
7‘ : . || The Spirit of the Annuals, for the year 1531. Philadelphia I 
known that these bones do not belong to giants, but to ani-|| Little. Smo. pp. 467 | 
mals of the primitive world, which, from ignorance of ana-||} Ajthough this work appears before the public in a neat 
tomy, were taken for human bones. The Guanches, the} form, and is of a moderate size, it does not answer the ex 
original inhabitants of the Canaries, were described by a! pectations which naturally arise on opening a volume which 
credulous traveller as appearing to have been at least fifteen professes to contain the “Spirit of the Annuals.” Not- 
feet long, from an examination of their mummies. Similar} collate anding the opinion of Newton, that by some chemical 
accounts were given of the Patagonians; but Captain Car ‘action of the elements the whole globe might be condensed 
teret, who measured several of them, found that most of them| | within the compass of a nut-shell, we did not anticipate that 
were but from six feet to six feet five inches high. The mea- ithe vast quantity of Annuals, Souvenirs, Bijous, Carcanets 
surements of Wallis agree with this. The pr A hei rht|| |Gems, ‘Talismans, Keepsakes, &c. & would not have pro 
of men is between five and six feet, and the greatest deviations'! duced sufficient valuable matter to eke out the pages of at 
from this medium height, in Europe, are found in England) jeact one small octodecimo. Yet this we are led to infer by the 
and Switzerland. Frederick William I, of Prussia, had such edi rof the Spirit of the Annuals, as much of it still smacks 
a rege for collecting tall men as guards, that a man of extra jstrongly of the trashy character peculiar to the originals 
ordinary height could not escape being made a soldier, what- || T he compilation, which appears to have been made from the 
ever was his profession ; and it is related that Augustus, king|| British gift-books, might have been decidedly improved by ad 
’ Poland, a man of good stature, could only reach the chin| iting pieces from American pens to the exclusion of certain 
of f the tallest man of the Prussian guards with his hand.” \\effusions rather remarkable for dullness than beauty. The 
The Encyclopedia is neatly printed and will be an addi-|| delightful sketches of Miss Mitford, however, nearly repay 
tion to any library, as ornamental as it is useful one for the price of the volume ; and Theodore Hook's story, 
Maxwell, a Tale of the Middl Ranks 2v 12mo. pp. 257 and 239 jentitled the Brighton Coach, is arch, interesting, and amus- 
New-York. 1831 ling to the end. | 
This book will compare favorably with almost any of our)! '| As we do not remember to have seen the annexed touching } 


modern novels. 


two duodecimos a year, there are few of as much talents as'' Washington Irving on the same subject. 
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And children jaugh 
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A TALE OF A MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
BY Miss JEWSBURY 
I sat in a village church-yard, 
One day when work was done, 
And many a green and lowly grave 
Looked bright in the setting sur 
And distant cottages peeped through 
The branches of be 


church-yard yew 


I sat among the sleepers 
(Fleep any like the dead ?) 
Thinki ng how s oon I might be ca 


bed ; 


ith wild fi ywers o'er me growing 
ing at theu play 


Twas thus that I sat musing 


wi 


id of chariot 


Cates from the hamiet side ; 
I paused—but had not long to wait, 


"} 


Ned 


gey 


wheel 


1ey stopped close by the church-yard gate 


And forth stepped from the chariot 
A man in middle life 


With something in his 


Of travel, toi’, and strife 


nd a gleam of pass 


n in his eye 


That spoke him not yet fit to die. 


They were a crown ot 
Ab 


Is 


Fell on his knees and 


I 


She 


Bi 


r 


And there came wit 


the stranger 


The sexton, sad and bowed, 
A meek old man, whose locks were white 


As is @ stummer 


d sanctified his v 


ri 


light to him 


rod 
sage dita 


To a grave bound o’er w 


And unmarked 
He led the travelie 


That fears to wal 


The grave y« 
lying at your feet 


by 


k al 


mur honor wishec 


said he 


** God rest thy soul, poor Ellen 


And with a faite 


ng | na 


The old man plucked a weed that 
From out thu ier-band— 
And he who in the 


riot came 
did the same 


“Poor Ellen!’ said the sexton 


} 


The parish laid } 


We little thonght t 


! 


was your servant 


ver here 


air that told 


gre 


it one like you 
Would give her grave a tear 
toaay be that some time or other 


—‘‘ No—mY¥ 


“My mother !”—and the stranger 


With these words 


And wept aloud up 


And called upon t 

The sexton quweUly withdrew 

it | was hidden by the yew, 

And heard the words I'll tell ye true 

~ uld thou wert back, my mother 
For I never knew thy worth, 


Till I had wandere 


the turf 


e dear 


| far and long 


Upon this weary earth— 
alf my span 


HI had lived ful 
\ 


And grown a melanc! 


I 
W 


A 


*‘T thought thee hares! 
Too often, when a boy 


Alas, I never knew 


Thy share of earthly joy 


e pangs and fears that wrung thy breas 


I was ately 


iy man! 
' 
how small 


i to rest 


Our fare was hard and scanty 
And I with murmurs ate, 
Whiist thou, though bora to riche 
In hunger silent sate ;- 
It was thy hand that earned our crust 


nd now—that b 


Iam grown rict 


I have don 


lessed hand is dust 


, my mother ; 


of fame ; 


MOTHER 


bowed his hea 


and wayward 


8 Vas 


-_ 
And tho ught to make thee now forge 


My boy hood’s blig 


T come—and spoils of land and sea 


How much of heaven on earth were 


Ifo 


R 
i 


i 
4 


an only deck a grav 


e for thee 


Yes—I will build wit! 


And gild with g 
But wert thou in 
Amongst the wal 


dthy tomb 
at lowly cot 


it and shame ; 


|-flowers’ bloom 
rhe very cot I once disdained— 


I thought thee cold, my mother 
Till other love I won, 

And then I found that all, to thine 
Was starlight to the sun 


er it passed 


a clot 


id of blamy 


s inner glory beamed the same 
I have been at the revel 
In lordly halls at night, 
And lk vely eyes have on me shon- 
With youthful, flashing light 
t unto memory more divine 
e pale, meek, weeping ones of t 


Would thou wert back, my moth 


My youth was vain and wild 
tI would knee! before thee no 
A gray-haired, lowly child, 

at from its spirit shakes the dus 


nd only longs to ke 


€ and trust 


And far more said the weeper 
And beat his breast the while 


he ¢ 


His early course 


ar of heave 
of guile ; 


Until I deemed it wrong to stay 
And from the chure 
© thou! that mayst be reading 
This oon oe tale of mine 
+ 


Ch 
Tho 


If yet thou 


caine 


yard took my \ 


ast a mother’s hear 


To be a guide to thine,— 


yu weep in madne 


rish her—lest too late to save 


ss o'er her grave 
We must not forget to mention that the volume is embe 


Scott is of course out of the question ; but || little poem copied into any of the American prints, we give ‘ished with a pretty frontispiece, engraved by 
among the rest of the tribe who deluge the press with their||it a place, although it is by no means @qual to the prose of |! ja painting by H. Richter, and that the typogray 


J. Sartain, from 
shy is tolera 
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is embe 
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Pp ' 
The Family Dyer and Scourer ; being a complete treatise on the art 
of dying and cleaning every article of dress, bed and window fur- 
niture, silk bonnets, feathers, &e., whether made of flax, silk, 
cotton, wool, or hair ; also carpets, oe and hearth-rugs 
Ensuring a saving of eighty percent. By William Tucker. From 
the fourth London edition. l2mo. pp. 150. Philadelphia. E. L. 
Carey & A. Hart. 153] 
There is much sent quence in Mr. Tucker's idea 


of saving eighty per cent. Such a proceeding is undoubt- 


| 
' 


tious el 





edly a desideratum, and if the “ Family Dyer and Scourer” | A 
| 


really redeems the pledge advanced in the title page, it would 
be almost superfluous for us to solicit for it the patronage of 
the public ; at least of that portion who have had occasion 
to be struck with the idea that money is more easily spent, 
than obtained, and we apprehend this comprises a pretty’ 


large majority. 
peculiar opinions of their own works; and although we avow 
a most profound respect for that class of our fellow-creatures 
whom the contingencies of lif» have driven to such a preca- | 


rious and unhappy trade, yet we do not always take for grant- | 


ed the truth of what they say of themselves. ‘The present 
volume is, however, introduced to the American reader in a 
very favorable manner, having previously run through four 
London editions. 
carpets, counterpanes, and hearth-rugs, the eighty per cent. 
wakes a strong impression, and induces us to extract a sam- 


ple that the curious may test its value by experiments of their 
The following purports to be a method for cleaning } 


own. 
white satins : 


“ French chalk must be strewed over them, and then well 
Should the satin not be suf- | 


brushed off with a hard brush. 
ficiently cleaned by the first dusting, it may be done a second 
time, and it will both clean and beautify the satin. The 
wre it is brushed the better.” 


The author asserts that his recipes and instructions are the | 
result of his own experience, apologizes for and seems to || 


apprehend that some disagreeable consequences will arise 


from his thus exposing what have been termed the secrets | 
Public sympathy must certainly await one | 


of his trade. 
who, although he must have recollected the fate of Morgan 
has nevertheless ventured upon such a daring enterprise. 
This free-masonry among the dyers is quite romantic; and 
we hope that the peril he dares in order wo enlighten ladies 


upon the art of “ taking out spots of paint,” and “extracting | 


grease from colored muslin,” will insure to the “ Family 
Dyer and Scourer” an extensive circulation ! 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


MASTER BURKE. 


Tuis bright little star has risen again in our theatrical | 


heaven. As usual, crowds throng to gaze, admire, and wonder, 
ind the Burke mania rages as violently as ever. He struts 
about in Richard with a ludicrous, and yet beautiful mimicry 
f manhood. True there is something unnat in the dis- 
proportion between his boyish form and “ reed and th 
ar of matured reflection which pervades his representation ; 
«ull, however predetermined you may be against persons pro- 
lessing to be precocious prodigies, you find yourself involun- 
tarily delighted. The regular stage walk—the finished atti- 
tudes—the haughty folding of the arms—the earnest expres- 
sion of the face, are at once interesting and amusing. The 
mmon interrogation in relation to Burke is, whether his 
playing is natural or artificial? Is he organized with greater 
powers of conception than others, or is it only that the facul- 
es requisite to form a player have in him been prematurely 
developed? Does he entirely understand what he speaks, and 
would he personate an original character as weil as he sustains 
Richard, Dennis Bulgruddery, &c.? It is apparent that the 
“y owes his success to the blended influence of nature and 
education. He must have been originally blessed with a fine 
organization, and a great facility in learning and in imitating, 
and these have been well applied and his faculties concen- 
‘rated upon one subject ; but we believe there are lads in this 
“ty whom the same education would have rendered equally 
fenowned. A bright, healthy, spirited boy is capable of more 
‘han is generally imagined. We remember a child of six years 
old in an academy in this city who solved in his mind, and 
‘4a manner which evinced a perfect understanding of them, 
problems in arithmetic which might puzzle any intelligent 
‘mah Rot accustomed to mental calculation. The same boy 
‘poke both Spanish and English accurately, and was an ad- 
arable geographer. We do not wish to detract from the 
“reat merit of Master Burke, but only to place his claims for 
admiration in their true light. He is no prodigy. He isa 
‘ery charming and intelligent boy, the treasures of whose 
wind have been highly cultivated and publicly displayed. F. 


It is true that authors sometimes entertain | 


Although no adepts in the mysteries of | 
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| THE FIRSTLING OF THE FLOCK. 
| To my friend, Alaric A. Waits, Esq 
BY WILLIS @. CLARK, 
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up with “Well, no matter—old Hays will catch him.”— 
“But where has the thief gone?’ was asked; “to Phila- 
‘delphia, Boston, Liverpool, or Calcutta? or does he remain 
quietly in the city, sheltered beneath fine clothes and a good 
character, even from suspicion ?” The excitement at length 
rose to its highest pitch. If a five dollar note was presented 
to a shopkeeper, he looked grave and scrutinizing upon the 








Ir was, in — lonely hour 
Which = thy firstling to the dust, 


rished, but unfolded flower, 
onsigned to death in hope and trust ! 
| It was an hour to bid the spring 
Of deep and anguished thought go free, 
| To fetter joy’s beguiling wing, 


| And check his siren melody. 
For then, before each parent’s eye, 
Slept on the dark and lonely bier 
The loved, with passion wild and high, 
The hope of manhood’s stormy year 
There lay the fair illumined face, 
Whence scarce the smile of youth had flown ; 
There lingered yet the nameless grace, 
Which sweetened life in moments gone ! 


How many hopes were clouded there— 
How many gladsome rays were hid 
Sweeter than all in earth or air, 
Beneath the veil’d and drooping lid! 
The glance that wakening love revealed 
That told of childhood’s earnest glee— 
By death’s remorseless hand concealed, 
On time’s dull waste no more to be ! 


And yet, methinks, a solemn joy 
Might stir thy heart, and fire thine eye 
When gazing on that faded boy— 
The on earth, the found on high! 
Something that breathed of sinless hours 
Of soft and ever sunny skies, 
That glitter o’er the vernal bowers 
Of an eternal paradise. 
Oh, why should love the perished mourn ! 
They slumber on a peaceful bed ; 
And unto heaven’s eternal morn 
Their spirit wings in light are led 
There come no cares the brow to dim 
No tears to fill the cloudless eye ; 
But joy, that prompts each cherub-hymn 
| sr00ds o’er those dwellers of the sky ! 


SUONNET—TO*** 
BY 10LANTE 

Oh chase that dusky shadow from thy brow, 

My own beloved one, though a threat’ning cloud 

May seem the future scenes of life to shroud, 
Though, like the way-benighted traveller now, 
Thou wanderest on with painful steps and slow, 

Yet thou dost bear a soul too high and proud 

To be by earthly suffering crushed and bowed 
Bear up awhile : e’en as from every blow 
That felled the fabled Titan to the earth 

He rose with strength redoubled to the strife 
So shalt thou find thy very griefs give birth 

To strength sufficient for the ills of life ; 
Thou’st stood unblenched mid passion’s fearful war, 
Then let not sorrow now thy soul’s bright sunshine mar. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
oe at > Sa 

The late robbery.—Since the good honest times described 
by the grave and dignified Deiderich Knickerbocker, when 
the old Dutch ladies durst not go to the pump for water with 
out first setting dewn their pails, and peeping round the cor- 
ner to see if the British army was not at hand, the city has 
not been in such commotion as has prevailed since the late 
audacious bank robbery. The sensation was universal and 
The usual method of salutation between friend 


" 


startling 
and friend, “Good morning, sir; fine weather,’ was ex- 
changed for “ Any news of the bank robbers?” It was the 


|topic of conversation in every place—at every time. The 
lother evening while Mr. Jones, as the Prince in Cinderella, 
was distinctly heard to say, “Two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand besides six thousand dollars in gold !” 

As the affair became more fully disclosed, all eyes were 
turned impatiently upon the high constable He was an 
object of universal interest and admiration. The ever-watch- 
ful guardian of the city’s purity, who was supposed to carry 
about in his head a map of every hole, nook, and corner of the 
itown, besides an accurate list not only of every man who 
lhad departed from the straight path, but of all whose virtu- 
ous minds were wavering, and whose morals were on the de- 
cline, was now expected to sustain his reputation by some 
sudden and miraculous display. People looked anxiously 
into his well-known countenance, as he walked through the 
l streets with his arms crossed contemplatively on his back, 
end all the thousand various narrations of the affair wound 


* 


|was singing “ Brightly gleaming,” a voice in the second tier | 


countenance and habiliments of his customer. The ten 
thousand dollars reward was worth a little extra ingenuity : 
and an innocent person who offered a hundred dollar bill to 
be changed was apprehended, and underwent a strict exami 
nation. The selfish interests of mankind, indeed, prevailed 
to so great a degree, that it is reported of an individual strongly 
addicted to poetry, but never before suspected of money, that 
having taken out a two-shilling piece to buy some peanuts 
the high constable, who happened to be passing at the mo 
ment, fixed his eyes upon him in an awful manner, and de 
sired to know the reason of his embarking in such extraor 


dinary indulgences ! 

We claim the sympathies of our readers, however, for the 
gentleman who was so unfortunate as to be the real perpe 
trator of the deed ; with two or three hundred thousand dol 

| lars in his trunk and a whole city, nay, a whole nation, like o 
pack of full-blooded hounds close at his heels, yet hoping 
that they would lose the scent and pass off in the distance 
But old Hays knew what he was about. What would folk« 

| who have long entertained opinions unfavorable to the man 
ner in which this trusty officer executes his duty so effectu 
|'ally—what would they have said, had they witnessed the in 
terview between the two gentlemen, namely, himself and Mr 
Smith, which led to the disclosure? The latter is said to be 
social in his habits; but it is shrewdly suspected, that how 
ever much he admired Mr. Hays’s private character and man 
ners, he experienced some unplea sant sensations on seeing 
very witching time of night.”’ 


Ye poet 


him enter his chamber at the 
Ye painters, immortalize yourselves by the sketch 
and poetesses, whose names deck the annals of this great metro 
polis, seize the heavenly lyre and strike the trembling chords ! 
“We meet again at Philippi,” said Caesar's ghost to Brutus 
Whose trunks are those ?” said Mr. Hays to Mr. Smith, 

and at that identical moment, as every honest lady and gen 
| tleman in town well knows, a sudden clap of thunder shook 
the earth and heavens, and a deluge of rain like unto a cata 
| ract, did pour down upon this wicked city, and roll foaming 


}and tumbling along the gutters, whereby the intimacy of the 
| high constable with improper persons came to be apparent 


Newark.—The New-Jersey Eagle, in an article adverting 

to the rapid growth of that town, anticipates, in the spring 
| an increase of population to the amount of a thousand. They 
are constructing edifices there with great industry. A con 
tract has been entered into by some architect of more than 


ordinary enterprise, for the erection of a large brick building 
to be ready for occupation in ten days after the laying of the 
foundation, under a heavy penalty for every day the owner 
is kept out after that time. The New-Yorkers and Phila 
delphians must look about them, or they will have a rival in 
our little New-Jersey friend ; just as we have seen two brilliant 
belles unexpectedly half-eclipsed by the unpretending charms 
of a younger sister. The Eagle winds up the article with 
the following demure and judicious counsel to the new comers 
We here witness the results of mechanical industry and 
enterprise— for it is to these we owe our prosperity And if 
people are coming to Newark with an expectation of living 
easier or growing rich faster here than in other places, with 
out using the proper means, they will find themselves woful 
ly mistaken. They must not only be industrious and enter 
prising as others have been who have grown wealthy, but their 
industry must be turned to the best possible advantage, and 
the most rigid economy must be practised in every depart 
! family otherv ike we 
names swelling the list of our 


ment of their business an concerns 


shall soon find some of their 
insolvents 

We would wager the first 
» editor of the Eagle is a very sensible man 


year’s rentof the new brick house 


that this san 


The reward.—Mr. Henry Bangs, of this city, has pub 
lished a statement, by which it appears that he is entitled to 
the reward of ten thousand dollars offered by the City bank 
for the apprehension of the robber and the recovery of the 
money. Smith put up at a boarding-house kept by Mr 
Jangs, and by a course of conduct exactly calculated to 
arouse suspicion, induced him to communicate the fact to 
Mr. Hays, who, on that information, succeeded in arresting 
‘There is a mysterious third person in the transaction 


him 
It is fully evident that 


of whom we hope to hear svon 
Smith had an associate in the pcerpetration of the robbery 
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MAY THY LOT IN LIFE BE HAPPY. 


A BALLAD SUNG BY MISS TREE-—COMPOSED BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ESQ. 








Andante Semplice. 
aed = 


Maythy ot in life be hap-py, un-dis-turb’d bythoughtsof me, The God whoshel-ters in-no-cence, thy guard and guide will 























heart will lose the chill-ing sense of hope-less love at last, Andthe sun-shine of the fu-ture chasethe sha-dows of the past. May th lot in life be 


eo 
$ eete 
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SECOND VERSE. 
. v vial pet thee . h gh Tam still thy frier 
“py -dis- , p yho shel-ters in- no-cence th uard and guide will be I never wish to meet thee more, though 1 3 
hap-py, un-dis-turb’d by thoughts of me, The God who i y £ ad guic | mover wit 00 mam Gen aera, Goat Tam alt Se Ste 
| With worldly smiles, and worldly words, I cot 
j Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold avertec 


| THIRD VERSE. 


I never wish to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve been taught 
| By smiling foes, to injure thee by one unworthy thought 
No! blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow free 
May thy lot in life be happy, undisturb’d by thoughts of me 
| 


| 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY, CHAPTER OF DIVINATION AND ASTROLOGY. | Friday is an unlucky day for those who travel a-foot with 
SS OS Much rain is a sign of wet weather |jout money, and for those who are hanged. 
SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. | When the moon is in Pisces she is keeping lent; she will | If you happen to spill the salt, to prevent the ill omen = 

NUMBER VII |\decrease, and lanterns will be carried about at night jit up and eat your dinner; or if you will not, rise present) 
 — || Whenever the moon is in Taurus, there is no doubt but'/ffom table, and eat nothing that day, which is the way to fl 
A CHAPTER ON PHYSIOGNOMY, that the sun will rise in the morning. {till the omen, it being no small misfortune to fast. 
Wuoscrver has black frizzly hair and beard, will pui his|! Jupiter in Libra looks like a grocer weighing with false All those are unlucky days and unfortunate hours to then 
barber to much trouble, and will be liable to scratch his head ‘scales, and denotes there will be summer and winter that year, ||OP which a constable seizes a criminal, a bailiff —_ 4 
often, unless he makes great use of a comb. || Venus in Gemini denotes that coquettes will not be satis- debt r, a gamester draws in a dupe, a great man discovers é 
He who has a low forehead, full of wrinkles, will look like! |fied with less than two admirers. ||flaiterer, and a coquette ensnares a young man. 
a monkey, ten to one. Mercury in Leo foreshows distempers in those that eat wre, 
He who has a high forehead, will have his eyes under it,)jabundance of melons and cucumbers, and that the sick will | 
and live all the days of his life. This is infallible. die if they send for a physician. | (Sunday the sun rules. It is a good day to sponge for a din 
Those who have little or no noses, will chance to look like|| ‘The moon in the dragon's head signifies the dragon has a'\ner, and it does no harm though it is better than ordinary 
death's heads while living. They will scarcely ever be de-|!head. \\for, according to Galen and Hippocrates, surfeits that ¢0* 
tected in sneezing, because it will puzzle them to take snuft.|| The full moon signifies she can hold no more, and this |nething are not dangerous. 
A great mouth from ear to ear signifies much foam and no|jmay be reckoned for certain. 
bridle. These are not hard mouthed but all mouth. 


4 CHAPTER OF HOW THINGS ARE TO BE DONE, AND ON WHA’ 
DAYS THEY MAY PROVE FORTUNATE. 


On Monday buy all that you can meet with at an unde? 
|| An eclipse of the sun denotes that it will be dark while it |price, or very good, and take what is to be had for nothing 
A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes darkness hasts, that astrologers will tell abundance of lies, and fools'|) On Tuesday receive all that is given to you, without once 
within, and hides a bad set of teeth. ‘will believe and mighty men will dread \lexcusing yourself or drawing back, for it is Mars’ day; 2n¢ 
He that has great hands will have large fingers; and if he | A blazing star foretells that abundance of people of all sorts||he will look upon you with an ill aspect if you should refux 
strike hard, it will fall heavy. |, will be looking at it ; and if it be fiery, all the princes will die lthe first offer, and not have a second. 
Sparkling eyes will be almost certain to shine that year who cannot live till the next On Wednesday ask of every body you meet, and perhaps 
Whenever you see a man that has but one eye, you may |; Mercury may give some one vanity enough to grant y 
certainly conclude be has lost the other. if A CHAPTER OP OMENS | something. 
Those who squint will put others to much trouble to decide || If you are going to buy a thing, and when you should pay|| Thursday is a good day to believe nothing that flatterers $*) 
which way they look. jifor it, cannot find your purse, it is the worst thing that can Friday is a proper dav to shun a creditor, an arrest, oF 
Le i\-handed men are very ignorant, for it seems they don’t happen, and unlucky for your marketing. | one that would sponge upon you for a dinner. 
know their right hand from their left; since the one has the | If you are going to fight, and drop your sword, it is much! Saturday is as convenient a der ws any to lie abed in the 
office, the other the place. |'better than if you had dropped off; but if you happen to drop||morning, to walk at your ease, to eat a hot dinner, to talk # 
Never have anything to do with a crooked man, for he cant when you are fighting, and your head is broken, the omen||pleasure, to wear good clothes and easy shoes, because Satury 
never be upright so long as he goes bowing. ‘is bad for you, but good for the surgeon. “is old and loves ease » 
« : 





